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Note to Cic. Tusc. I 18-19. 

Quid sit porro ipse animus aut ubi aut unde, magna dissensio 
est. Aliis cor ipsum animus videtur, ex quo 'excordes,' 'vae- 
cordes,' ' Concordes '-que dicuntur et Nasica ille prudens bis consul 
' Corculum ' et 

Egregie ' cordatus ' homo catus Aelius Sextus. 

Empedocles animum esse censet cordi suffusum sanguinem. Aliis 
pars quaedam cerebri visa est animi principatum tenere. Aliis 
nee cor ipsum placet nee cerebri quandam partem esse animum 
sed alii in corde, alii in cerebro dixerunt animi esse sedem et 
locum. Animum autem alii animam, utfere nostri declarant 
nomen, nam ei 'agere animam' et 'efflare' dicimus et ' animosos' 
et'bene animatos' et 'ex animi sententia'; ipse autem '■animus' 1 
ab ' anima ' dictus est. 

In the passage above given I have followed the Tischer-Sorof 
edition 8 , but the words printed in small capitals have been restored 
according to the MSS. The italicised sentence has been vari- 
ously manipulated by the editors. Seyffert proposed a period 
after nostri and emended to Declarant nomina. Kiihner prefixes 
an Id (following Konighoff), to the undoubted benefit of the 
Latinity. Wolf read nomine, without a period after nostri — a 
better correction than Seyffert's, I should think, for the position 
with his interpretation ought to be °alii ut fere nostri animam 
etc. Still another correction is Declarat nomen. 

The expedient of rejecting is also tried for this passage. Moser 
brackets the words Declarat . . . sententia as a skilful gloss. All 
the bracket-employers end with sententia ; some begin with nam 
and some with et animosos} 

The use of the brackets will show the mode of interpretation 
of the various editors. I quite agree with Tischer-Sorof in the 
Kritischer Anhang, that the words et animosos . . . sententia are 
not a gloss but part of the text. Cicero is unquestionably toying, 
it seems to me, with the etymological connections of animus, as 
just before he toys with cor, excordes, vaecordes, Concordes, 
Corculum and cordatus. Seyffert accordingly connects animosos 
with animus, and animatos with anima. The last sentence of the 
Tischer-Sorof note seems to me clearly incorrect: "Das letzte 
Beispiel ex animi sententia scheint er lediglich der Gleichmassig- 

1 Cf. Chase's edition, note ad loc., which I have adapted to my own statement 
of the views that have obtained. 
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keit wegen hinzugefiigt zu haben, urn gleichviel fur animus und 
anima anzufuhren, und daran schliesst sich das folgende ipse 
autem animus sehr passend an." On the contrary, Cicero is 
making a most careful use of words, as I shall seek to prove 
below. 

1 venture on another interpretation, and one allowing us to 
keep the MS reading. Cicero, we must remember, is etymolo- 
gizing: "Some have said that the soul is anima, and so 1 almost 
all of us explain (etymologically) its name." We might almost 
translate, ' define the noun,' taking nomen as a terminus tecknicus. 2 
Now Cicero goes on with the motive for this definition : " For we 
say 'yield up our spirit' and 'exspire' (anima-) and 'spirited' 
(animo-), and ' good-^ar/ed ' (anima-) and 'to our heart's wish' 
(ammo- 1 )." Then the argument is clinched with "now (autem) 
'animus' is derived from anima." 

But to this explanation objections may be raised : anima is 
for this passage usually defined by 'air.' But that anima meant 
'air,' as a synonym of aer, no one will maintain: the definition 
here is 'breath,' but the fault of all definition is that there results 
exclusion ; anima is breath and air too, in solution, so to speak. 
We can see this from Tusc. I 42 : Is autem animus ... ex inflam- 
mata anima constat. Out of inflammata anima Cic. resolves the 
two elements (duo genera) fire and air, and says of these : necesse 
est ferantur ad caelum et ab iis perrumpatur et dividatur crassus 
hie et concretus aer etc. The soul passes above the reeking earth 
(43) : Quam regionem cum superavit animus naturamque sui 
similem contigit et adgnovit iunctis ex anima tenui et ex ardore 
solis temperato ignibus insistit et finem altius se efferendi facit. 
The words inflammata anima give us a clew, perhaps, to the 
origin of the next definition of the soul (Tusc. §19) : Zenoni 
Stoico animus ignis videtur. The soul was doubtless first iden- 
tified with the warm breath of life, out of which warmth and air 
were variously taken as the essential elements. 

Another objection may be made to my interpretation : I have 
taken et agere animam et ejflare as amounting to one term 

1 1 venture to divide tit into a copulative conjunction and a demonstrative 
in recognition of its relative origin. 

2 Not so cited by L. and S., save for Quintilian. 

3 The change from 'spirit' to 'heart' seeks to emphasize the etymologizing 
of Cicero, and foreshadows at the same time my interpretation of the balance 
in the terms. 
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balancing ammosos, and bene animatos as balancing ex animi 
sententia. This I justify by the repetition of the et with both 
infinitives and the position of dicimus, as well as by the balanced 
arrangement of et agere animam . . . efflare (A) et ammosos (B) 
et bene animatos (A) et ex animi sententia (B). The use of et 
with all the terms comes from their equal relation to dicimus. 
The four terms are all equally the grammatical objects of 
dicimus. If one of the terms is itself divided into two, still we 
do not violate the rule (cf. Riemann, Syntaxe Latine 2 , §271 b) for 
such cases, for we could not say agere animam efflareque, nor 
a. a. atque efflare, because the two verbs do not make one 
concept (gue~), nor is a more important word added to explain 
another {atque). Neither can we take the single ' animam'' as 
the object of the two verbs, but in the phrase et agere animam 
et efflare the doubling of the 'et' is shorthand for doubling 
' animam.' 1 Certain it is that no other word but et could be 
used to join all the terms. 

Finally, I again call express attention to Cicero's nice use 
of these four terms : the two first terms et agere animam et 
efflare and et animosos exhibit the identity of the stems animo- 
and anima- for the meaning 'breath' ('life'), and the terms et 
bene animatos et ex animi sententia show their identity for the 
meaning 'mind.' A like niceness is seen in the group of 
congeners of cor (§18), where the terms excordes, vaecordes, 
concordesque are massed in one, as it were, whereas the more 
difficult Corculum and cordatus are prepared for by prudens and 
catus. 

Washington and Lee University, EDWIN "W . F*AY. 

Lexington, Va. 



Corrigenda in Wickham's Horace. 

During the past year, while engaged in reading Wickham's 
larger edition of Horace (Clarendon Press, Oxford ; vol. I, second 
edition, 1877 ; vol. II, 1891), Mr. John Maclean Magie, a graduate 
student here, noticed the majority of the errata detailed in this 
note. The others, excepting one, came out in my own reading. 
That one happens to be the only serious error in the list, and was 
pointed out to me by Dr. Willard Humphreys. It is the mistake 

1 Cf. Tusc. §21 qua vel agamus quid vel sentiamus, where the position of 
quid exactly parallels that of animam in our passage. 



